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Murillo's "Martyrdom of ^^ 

a. a j _» •_ 1VT * * 



in New \^J 




St. Andrew 
York. «£ 

By Gustav Kobbe. 

AS this the Museum of the Prado, or 
had some vandal cut Murillo's 
" Martyrdom of St. Andrew " from 
its frame and carried it away with- 
out being intercepted? For there 
hung the masterpiece in all its com- 
plexity yet spontaniety of composition, its depth 
yet luminosity of coloring. How impressive ! 
As one looked, the picture grew in size and be- 
came a real scene, as if the painter himself had 
been present at the martyrdom of the saint and 
straightway had transcribed on canvas what he 
had beheld with his own eyes. 

From the Museum of the Prado ? No. — The 
disappearance of Murillo's great painting from 
there would have made as world-wide a sensa- 
tion as did the theft of the Gainsborough 
" Duchess." Moreover the general color tone 
was less pearly and more golden than the 
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THE Prado picture, showing that it had lacked the 
LOTUS advantage of the expert care and cleaning 
bestowed on museum paintings. Further 
scrutiny also disclosed some slight differences 
in the handling of the minor details— the sort of 
differences one finds in replicas, but never in 
copies. For the copyist always follows the 
original with slavish accuracy, while the artist, 
in painting a replica, allows himself a certain 
freedom. Of the three pictures by Murillo 
representing the "Martyrdom of St. Andrew" 
that in New York appears to have been the first 
to come from the master's easel. 

Where in New York is the picture and how 
did it happen to be brought here ? It is in the 
Carnegie Hall building, in the studio of J. 
Campbell Phillips, one of the most brilliant of 
the younger American portrait and genre paint- 
ers. I had gone there to see some of his work 
and came unawares upon the Murillo. There is 
nothing easier to provide than a pedigree for a 
picture that shall be satisfactory on its face. 
But this picture's best pedigree is the picture 
itself — the immediate and deepening impression 
it makes upon every one who views it. The 
beholder becomes a participant in the tragedy 
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that is being enacted on the canvas. That an 
artist, having formed in his imagination a 
concept of such a scene, should have been able 
to record it on canvas in a manner so realistic, 
as to bring it home to the eye with the force of 
an actual event, is little short of marvelous. I 
have seen too many pictures to be easily car- 
ried away. Half my time is spent in efforts to 
avoid writing about those I don't like. But 
the compulsion of this canvas was immediate 
and I was so absorbed in looking at it that I 
only half heard what Mr. Phillips told me of its 
history. I gathered that it came from the 
collection of the late Salvador de Benjuner, 
a wealthy merchant of Seville, to whose col- 
lection there also belonged a Zurbaran which 
had hung as a loan from the Benjuner estate 
in the National Gallery in Seville. The Mur- 
illo went to a son, Jose Diaz de Benjuner, 
who brought it to New York, but being engag- 
ed for work as a civil engineer in Brazil, went 
to that country twelve years ago and has been 
completely lost track of. He had, however, 
given his power of attorney to a friend who hung 
the canvas in his country house in Fair Haven, 
N. J., where Mr. Phillips saw it last summer 
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THE and insisted on its being sent to his studio, 
LOTUS where it could be cared for and seen; and where, 
I am sure, any reader of THE LOTUS will be 
welcome to view it. 



THE importance of the canvas lies in its ex- 
cellence as a picture, in its being an elab- 
orate composition and in its size. To dispose 
first of the least of these considerations, that of 
mere measurement, it is 50 by 66 inches, a large 
canvas. As a composition it has no less than 
twenty-four figures in the foreground and mid- 
dle distance and many more in the distance. 
There are but few Murillos in this country and 
most of these are single figure or small group 
pictures. A large composition by Murillo, like 
the " Martyrdom of St. Andrew," is unique here. 
As to details, the foreground is balanced by 
two groups. On the right are Roman soldiers. 
The commanding officer and the standard bear- 
er are mounted, the officer on a white horse, 
which is a conspicuous feature in the group and 
vigorously rounds it off toward the middle of 
the foreground. Another strong note of inter- 
est is the mounted standard bearer, who holds 
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aloft the old Roman standard, Venetian red and 
with the wings. The left corner of the fore- JT ^J» 
ground is filled with women and men, all of 
them deeply affected, one of the women weeping. 
The martyrdom takes place in the middle dis- 
tance back of which a line of spectators closes 
up the composition so far as concerns the fig- 
ures, while suggestions of Roman structures in 
the distance give an added sense of largeness 
and solidity to the design. There is a sugges- 
tion of movement to the whole. This is not due 
so much to the fell activity of the executioners 
or the gestures of the spectators, as to an indi- 
cation of restiveness on the part of the white 
horse in the foreground and the suggestion of 
the slight physical tremor accompanying the 
sobs of the weeping woman. It is not so much 
actual movement as an undercurrent of emotion 
that pervades the picture. In other words the 
figures in it are alive; and in such a scene living 
figures, whatever the suspense of the moment, 
show, however unconsciously, their varied feel- 
ings of hate, sorrow or indifference. Such is 
the case with this canvas. 

There are points in the picture that the 
most sceptic probably would admit to be so 
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THE characteristic of Murillo as to be otherwise un- 
LOTUS attributable. If the weeping woman in the left 
foreground wasn't painted by Murillo, she ought 
to be ashamed of herself; if there are any dog 
fanciers who would hesitate a moment to bestow 
the Murillo pedigree on the dog that is being 
led by one of the Eoman soldiers, they had bet- 
ter study the kennel book over again; the negro 
in the middle distance, the boy looking up at 
the martyr — whose work else could they be ? 

Nor is the canvas without its touch of ideal- 
ism to relieve the grimness of the tragedy. For 
over the martyr, heaven opens and cherubs 
greet him — harbingers of bliss — as a reward for 
steadfastness in faith, a note of cheer in the 
presence of death. The picture thus combines 
the naturalism, which resulted from Murillo's 
early studies, and the idealism that later began 
to assert itself in his religious works. He was 
born in Seville, spent the greater part of his 
career there, was the acknowledged head of the 
school of Seville, founded the Academy of Art 
in that city and was its first president. In view 
of these facts it is worth noting that "The 
Martyrdom of Si Andrew " came from a Seville 
gallery. 
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IN color the canvas is rich and luminous. Ob- 
serve how beautifully the brilliant Venetian p ^t 
red shawl around the waist of one of the women 
on the left is balanced by the same color in the 
Roman standard on the right of the picture, and 
finally tapered off by touches of it in the caps 
of the Roman soldiers. From scarf to standard 
the eye travels in a wide curve; from standard 
to last cap in a thin curved line. There also 
are beautiful blues, glints of steel, and yellows 
in the picture. Grouping, color values, all are 
so bestowed that everything hangs together. 
And yet — most dramatic pi climaxes — the eye 
always ends by resting on the gaunt figure, 
martyred on the cross that scars the high air. 
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